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. 
MORE BLESSED TO GIVE. | 
‘More blessed to give than to receive.’ | 
It was the low, half-questioning voice | 
of a child, whose thoughts went out into) 
audible expression. 
give ?’ she repeated. 

And then she was silent again. 


* More blessed ?” 


falling into the rich, tender soil of her 
young mind, had already began to ger- 
minate. 

‘Mother ;’ the child was now standing 
by her mother, and looking into her face, 
‘Is it more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive ?” 

* Yes, dear, far more blessed.’ 

‘What does it mean by being more 
blessed ?’ inquired the child. 


‘It means that giving will make us| 


happier than receiving.’ 

‘Then you and father will be happier 
to-morrow, than the rest of us; for you 
will make all the presents.’ 

‘ Don’t you intend making any presents, 
my love ?’ asked the mother. 

‘I never thought of that,’ answered the 
child. And then her countenance took on 
a more serious aspect. 

‘It is hardly fair that we should be 
happiest of all,’ said the mother. 

You are best of all, and should be 
happiest of all,’ replied little Ernestine, 
quickly. 

The mother could not help kissing her 
child. She said, as she did so, 

‘We are happy in our children; and 
whatever increases their happiness, in- 
creases ours.’ 

Ernestine looked down to the floor, 


and mused for some moments. The good 
seed was quickening into life. 
‘I have nothing to give.’ She looked 


up as she spoke, and there was a touch of 
regret in her voice. 

‘Think.’ It was ajl the mother said. 

The child thought for some time. 

‘There is half a dollar in my savings 
bank. But you know I’m going to buy 
a little sofa for my baby-house.’ 

The door of the sitting-room opened, 
and a child came in with some coarse 
aprons and napkins which her mother had 
been making for the mother of Ernestine. 
Her clothes were poor, and not warm 
enough for the season, and she had on her 
head the wreck of an old bonnet that let 
in the wind at a dozen places. A few 
words passed between her and the lady, 
and then she went, with quiet steps, from 
the room. The eyes of Ernestine were 
fixed upon this child intently, while she 
remained; they followed her from the 

¢toom, and rested upon the door for some 
time after she had withdrawn. Her moth- 
er, who had become interested in the work 
brought home by the little girl, said noth- 
ing more to Ernestine, at the time, and 
so her thoughts were free to run their own 
way. 

The evening which closed in that day, 
was the evening before Christmas. 

‘ Where is Ernestine?” 

It was the child’s father who made the 
inquiry. He had returned home from his 
office a little earlier than usual, and be- 
fore the twilight had given place to dark- 
ness. 

‘She was here a few minutes ago,’ re- 
plied the mother, and she lifted her voice, 
and called ‘ Ernestine !’ 

But there was no answer. 

‘Ernestine! Ernestine !’ 

Still no reply came. 

‘I wonder where she can be ?” 

While the question was yet on her lips, 


‘More blessed to, 


She | 
had been reading, and this divine truth | 


\ 


the street door open- 
ed, and the child 
came in, with hush- 
ed, gliding footsteps. 
She had a small 
package in her 
hands, which, on 
seeing her father 
and mother, she 
made an effort to 
conceal. 

‘Ah! here is our 
pet !’ said the father. 
‘Why, darling, 


where have you 
been ?” , 
There came a 


warm flush into the 
little one’s face; 
and something of 
confusion showed 


it,’ spoke up the mother gaily. 

*No you don’t!’ And Ernestine’s face 
took on a serious aspect. 

* Yes. It’s the sofa for the baby-house.’ 
‘No.’ The flush came back to the 
child’s fair brow. 

Almost a minute of silence passed. It 
was a picture for a painter, that group.— 
The child stood, half-timid, half-irresolute- 
ly, with her eyes upon the floor, and her 
hands behind her, endeavoring to conceal 
the package she held; her parents look- 
ing at her in loving wonder. Slowly, at 
length, a hand came forward— 

* What is it, darling?” The mother’s 
voice had in it a slight flutter, for some- 
thing of the truth was dawning in her 
mind. 

* It isn’t the sofa,’ said Ernestine. 

Her mother took the package and open- 
edit. It contained a netted hood, coarse, 
but warm. ‘ Who is this for?’ 

‘I bought it for Mary Allen.’ 

‘ Her Christmas gift ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘It was very kind and thoughtful in 
you, dear,’ said the mother, speaking 
calmly, though with an effort. And she 
stooped down and kissed the lips of her 
child. ‘God bless you!’ was spoken in 
her heart, though the benediction came 
not forth into words. 

‘Who is Mary Allen” asked the fath- 
er. 

‘ The child of a poor woman who has 
done some plain sewing for me. She 
needs a warm hood, and Ernestine’s 
Christmas gift will be a timely one, I am 
sure.’ 

What a loving look was cast by the 
father upon his child. How his heart 
stirred within him. 

‘I wonder if Mary Allen doesn’t need 
a pair of warm stockings, and stout shoes 
as well?’ he said, looking down into the 
face of Ernestine. 

* Oh, yes, father, I know she does !’"— 
The child spoke eagerly, and with a hope- 
ful expression in her eyes. 

© You shall add them to your gift, to- 
morrow,’ said the father. 

‘I shall be so happy!’ And Ernestine 
clapped her little hands together in the 
fervor of her delight. 

‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” The mother’s voice, full of mean- 
ing for the ears of Ernestine, trembled as 
she uttered these words, which were now 
radiant with light. But the child felt 
their meaning still deeper, as she stood at 
her window on the next day, which was 
Christmas—a day of icy coldness—and 
saw Mary Allen go past, wearing a com- 
fortable hood in the place of the old, thin 











the picture we give 
this week, and he 
will see a represen- 
tation of one of 
these objects,gleam- 
ing among the trees. 
See how it shines ! 
One could readily 
suppose it was a 
lantern. But it is 
a mere phosphor- 
escent light, some- 
thing similar to that 
of the glow-worm, 
which we see in the 
fields of a fine sum- 
mer evening .— 
Everything must of 
course have a learn- 
ed name given to it, 
and accordingly a 


itself in her manner. ‘I know all about|bonnet, and having warm stockings, and)jack o’ lantern is called ignis fatuus—a 


new shoes upon her feet. Ernestine re- lire which led people on to their fate—a 


ceived many beautiful gifts on that day, 
and she was very happy; but her joy in 
giving was deeper, purer, and more abid- 
ing, than her joy in receiving.—Home 
Magazine. 





JACK O’ THE LANTERN. 

It has often been said, and with much 
truth, that boys and girls now-a-days, en- 
joy many advantages over those who 
were boys and girls some fifty or sixty 
years ago. The youth of to-day are gene- 
rally free from those foolish and super- 
stitious notions which were common in 
old times. These superstitions had come 
down from father to son from the dark 
ages, when the few governed the many 
with a rod of iron, and when it was the 
interest of the rulers to keep the people 
in a state of ignorance. 

When I was a child I used to listen to 
many ridiculous and nonsensical stories 
about certain unnatural beings called 
jacks o’ the lantern. These beings, I was 
told, glided over swamps and marshes, 
and other dismal and dangerous places.— 
It was said that poor benighted travellers, 
taking the lights of these malicious crea- 
tures for the cheering ray of some distant 
cottage, would get farther and farther into 
the bog, until they sank from sight, and 
perished miserably. In this way I was 
told that Will Richards, a boy said to be 
a noted destroyer of robin redbreast’s 
nests, came to his end. He had been out 
in the woods late one evening, and missed 
his way. Happening to see a jack o° the 
lantern pass before him, he followed it, on 
and on, until he reached the very heart of 
the forest, where he was discovered by a 
wolf, and that was the lust of poor Will, 
for he was eaten up in less than no time. 

It is, to say the least, very wicked to 
give false notions to children in order to 
keep them from doing what is not right. 
Now this bugbear story about Will Rich- 
ards was told me as a warning against the 
cruelty of robbing poor birds of their 
nests. I was told that if I was cruel, 
some time or other the jack o’ the lantern 
would be sure to cross my path and lead 
me to destruction. How much better it 
would have been to have appealed to my 
better feelings—to my sense of humanity 
and of justice, than thus to seek to govern 
me by the low feeling of fear. 

The plain truth with respect to jacks o’ 
the lantern, is this: They are nothing 
more than “gas.” This gas is bright, 
and can be seen in the night as readily as 
the flame of a lamp. It is produced in 
places where there is decayed animal or 
vegetable matter. Let the reader look at 





name which in old time tended to foster 
superstition. It is not the only instance, 
however, in which the Latin language has 
been used to delude the unwary. But let 
us be thankful that the age of bulliboos, 
superstition, and ignorance is passing 
away. 





For the Companion. 
A TUSSLE WITH A PANTHER. 
THE BACKWOODSMAN’S STORY. 

‘Ifit is an exciting story you want, 
Simon, perhaps I had better tell you 
about Joe Huston’s tussel with a pan- 
ther,’ said Sol, the backwoodsman, as he 
adjusted himself into his favorite attitude, 
which might always be regarded as the 
surest sign of an interesting narrative to 
come. 

Simon’s eyes sparkled with eagerness 
at the proposition, for, though he rarely 
read a book, he was always pleased to 
hear a story of an exciting character, and 
since our cornfield experience with the 
bears, he had been prone to regard the 
bear catcher as little short of an oracle, in 
all matters pertaining to frontier life. Sol 
therefore commenced as follows : 

‘Joe Huston was a fur trader. He used 
to come up every winter into this section 
of country, and buy everything he could 
find in the shape of pelts, for which he 
paid as liberally as anybody you could 
meet in those days. He was employed 
by a big firm in New York, who did a 
smashing business in that line, and there 
was nothing to hinder them from being 
liberal. Joe had once been a great trap- 
per himself on the western rivers, and he 
knew how to sympathize with the poor 
fellows who had no other earthly means 
of getting a dollar the year round. He 
was the biggest fellow I remember ever to 
have seen, and he was as courageous, 
every bit, as he was big. We used to 
call him Joe Housey, the giant. When 
he came out to Wild Cat settlement, he 
used to swing his great brawny arms 
about, and tell us he was so strong he 
ached, and he would just tike to take a 
good hug with a bar, and I reckon it 
would a been as much as the bar’s life 
was worth, anyhow. 

At this time there was an Indian who 
lived not far from the head waters of the 
lake, called Big Eye, and he used to keep 
fire water and amunition, and trade with 
his own people further back, who brought 
him in exchange great quantities of fur, 
so that Big Eye was growing richer in| 
proportion as his friends grew more | 
wretched and dissipated. He lived in a} 


nice log house, had a large cow-shed, and 
{ 








kept cattle. Joe Housey was not long in 
finding him out, and striking up a bargain 
for all the furs he could collect, which was 
no small'amount, you must know, when 
he was constantly trading with two or 
three hundred of his own people. It was 
on the occasion of Joe’s first visit to Big 
Eye that the incident I am going to tell 
you about occurred. He had arrived the 
night before at our cabin, and it was ar- 
ranged that father should go with him 
next morning on a visit to the Indian 
trader. I was about a dozen years old 
then, and large of my age, so I was per- 
mitted to go with them. The lake was 
froze up, so that the distance was con- 
siderably lessened. They both carried 
their guns, for it was not unfrequently 
the case that a bear or a wolf might be 
met in crossing. It was a clear cold day 
about Christmas time, and the distance to 
Big Eye’s lodge—that was the Indian's 
name—the nearest way, was about eight 
miles. We reached his cabin about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, and were lucky 
enough to find the Indian at home. Biy 
Eye received us with a sunny face, and 
brought forth a large quantity of bar’s 
meat and rum for his guests. While fath- 
er and Joe Housey were regaling them- 
selves, Big Eye brought out his furs and 
spread them on the floor. Joe was not 
long in striking up a bargain for ‘them, 
and two Indians arriving shortly after 
with a fresh supply, Big Eye prevailed & 
them for a gallon of rum to back the bun- 
dles down to Wild Cat Settlement. After 
he had showed us all his civilized im- 
provements, we started on our return, ac- 
companied by the Indians. On our way 
back we had to pass among a cluster of 
islands, and just as we approached the 
first one, we saw a wolf bound out of the 
wood on the opposite shore, and make 
directly towards us. We all noticed him, 
for he was stretching out beautifully as 
though for dear life. The next ,moment 
we saw another and larger animal leap on 
to the ice in hot pursuit of the wolf. He 
made tremendous bounds, twenty or thirty 
feet at a time, and was evidently gaining 
ground on the wolf. 

‘A panther! a panther!’ cried both of 
the Indians in a breath, and the next mo- 
ment they were both lying prostrate on 
the ice, trembling with fear. 

‘What ails you, you red varmint?’ 
cried Housey, spurring the nearest one 
with his foot ; ‘ what are you afraid of ? 

‘Ugh! he no touch me, I no touch 
him!’ cried the Indian, burying his face 
inhe bundle. 

* You are a coward,’ said Housey con- 
temptuously. ‘ You red skins havn’t the 
pluck of a gosling.’ 

The wolf and the panther were rapidly 
approaching the skirts of the island where 
our little party stood, though the wolf 
showed no signs of stopping short of the 
opposite shore, toward which he was 
drawing a bee line with all the speed he 
could muster. 

‘If they keep on in this direction!’ cried 
Housey, with an expression of exultation, 
‘they will pass within eight or ten rods 
of the island, and if they do, I will give 
that are panther one good taste of cold 
lead to carry along with him.’ 

He examined his priming carefully as 
he spoke, and then advanced some two or 
three rods from the shelter of the island, 
and resolutely eyed the approaching ani- 
mals. Father examined his priming also, 
and then turning to me, told me to run 
and hide myself among the underbrush. 
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In his excitement he forgot to notice that 
brash was a thing of which theisland was 
almost destitute. 

The panther was now within twenty 
rods of the wolf, and although the wolf 
buckled to with all his might, it was plain 
enough he would be overhauled before 
reaching the opposite shore, unless, as 
Housey said, he was stopped by some 
slugs of cold lead. 

The Indians in the mean time lay 
grunting in the greatest terror; but 
Housey stood still, and watehed the ap- 
proaching varmints without moving a 
muscle. Father was a little back of him, 
and although his nerves were pretty steady 
to all appearance, I thought he had just 
about as lief allow Housey the brunt of 
the battle, so long as he felt disposed to 
take it without calling on him for any 
particular assistance. 

The distance from the shore to the 
island was not above two hundred rods, 
and the time occupied by the flying brutes 
in measuring it, wasn't above forty or fifty 
seconds. As the wolf came opposite he 
threw a quick glance of alarm at Housey 
and father, and pursued his course with 
the same headlong speed. The panther 
was close upon him, with now a run and 
then a leap, his glaring eyeballs protrud- 
ing from their sockets. So intent was he 
in pursuit of the wolf that he would pro- 
bably have passed us without notice, had 
not Housey at that moment levelled his 
musket and fired. 

In an instant the panther turned. It 
was plain enough the shot had inflicted a 
heavy wound. For one instant only he 
fastened his glaring eyes on the huge 
trapper, and the next he sprang forward, 
making but two tremendous leaps in 
reaching him. But Housey met the brute 

* with the butt end of his musket, and deal- 
ing him two or three heavy blows, seemed 
for the moment to stagger him, but the 
musket broke, and the panther grappled 
him apparently with full strength. 

You may well believe I thought the 
hunter lost, and stood watching the 
dreadfal struggle, unable to move hand or 
foot, from fear and excitement. It is im- 
possible to give you a description in words 
of the terrible fight which commenced be- 
tween the man and the beast, but the 
animal had the best of it at first, for when 
they came to the ground, Housey was be- 
neath, suffering from both claws and teeth, 
applied by no babies muscles. In falling, 
however, Housey had his right arm at 
liberty, and I saw him draw a long gleam- 
ing knife from his belt. No sooner had 
he struck the ice, his right arm. as we 
have said being free, than he made a des- 
perate plunge at the vitals of the beast, 
and, as good fortune would have it, was 
successful in reaching his heart at the 
first attempt. 

The how! which followed—a mixture of 
despair and rage—showed plainly that he 
had dealt the varmint a death wound.— 
He quivered for an instant, shook himself 
with one spasmodic effort, and then 
gradually relaxing his hold, fell by his 
side. 

Housey, though bleeding freely, and 
much exhausted, fur he had received some 
severe wounds, rose staggering to his 
feet, but with life and strength enough 
remaining to give a sturdy shout of tri- 
umph, which aroused the trembling In- 
dians to a full sense of his victory. The 
red cowards sprang to their feet, so full of 
joy that they seemed almost ready to fall 
down and worship the brave hunter. 

They then assisted father in dressing 
and binding up Housey’s wounds, so that 
in course of half an hour we were once 
more ready forastart. Before quitting 
the spot, however, we took possession of 
the skin of the vanquished brute, as evi- 
dence of the fact that the trapper had 
fought and conquered single handed one 
of the fiercest wild beasts known to our 
American hunters. 





THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 

The celebrated Spurgeon tells us in his 
sermons to children, ofa little girl, a 
Sunday school child, who was the daugh- 
ter ofa pious mother. This little girl 
early sought and early found the Saviour, 
and she said to her mother, 

*O how delighted I should be to fol- 
low the Saviour, and to become a member 
of his church.’ 

Her mother said, ‘my dear child I 
know you have found Christ, and I would 
gladly have you admitted to the church, 
but you must speak to the pastor.’ 


The pestor coincided with the mother 
that the child was a Christian, but she 
was only six years old, and therefore 


could not be admitted to the church. The 


little girl wept bitterly. That night the 
mother as she was putting the little one 
In a little 


to bed, tried to console her. 


while the child fell asleep. In the morn- 


ing instead of little out-stretched arms 
ready to greet the wonted kiss from 
mother, they lay cold, motionless, stiff in 


the embrace of death ! 


*O,’ said the noble hearted Spurgeon, 


*I would not be the mother or pastor of 
that little child for thousands of gold and 
silver.’ There is little doubt but that he 
would have admitted her into the church. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN BMBRYO. 


. “ Where does the soul 
Consent her soaring fancy to restrain, 
Which bears her up, as on an eagle’s wings, 
Destined for brightest heavens: or which of fate’s 
mendous barriers shall confine her flight 
To any humbler quarry? The rich earth 
Cannot detain her; nor the ambient air 
With all ite changes For awhile with joy 
She hovers o’er the sun, and views the small 
Attendant orbs, beneath hs sacred beam, 
rom the deep, like cluster’d isle 
Wh we rocky shores to the glad sailor’s eye 
Reflect the gleams of merning : for ashile 
With pride she sees his firm, paternal sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to move each 
Round its perpetual year. But soon she quits 
That prospect: meditating loftier views, 
yaya adventurous up the long career 


* Having indulged in a pretty long con- 
versation, (which we adjourned from time 
to time as it suited our convenience,) 
about the sun, the primary planets with 
their attendant moons, their size, dis- 
tances, and so forth, we now come to 
another class of bodies which belong also 
to our system, which are seldom seen, 
but which nevertheless are highly inte- 
resting. I allude, as you are aware, to 
Comets. Richard, have you any ques- 
tions written down which you would like 
to ask in reference to them ?’ 

* Yes, John, I have several. I should 
like to know, Ist. Whether they are solid 
bodies like the earth? 2nd. Whether 
they shine with their own light, as the 
sun does, or only with a borrowed, or re- 
flected light like the moon? 3rd. Whether 
they go round the sun in regular orbits, 
and in the same plane with the rest of the 
planets? 4th. What are their tails made 
of? 5th. Why do some have six tails, 
some only one, and some none at all ?’ 

* All very natural questions for you to 
ask, Richard; but in regard to some of 
them’, more easily asked than answered. 
But let us take them in their order :—Are 
comets solid bodies like the earth? I can 
satisfy you on this point. If they were 
solid bodies like the earth or the other 
planets, would they not, when passing 
between our eye and a star, conceal that 
star ?” 

* Of course they would, John, just as 
the moon does every night we observe her 
in the heavens.’ 

* Very good, Richard. Now let me as- 
sure you that the smallest star can be 


whole extent of their diameter, embracing 
thousands upon thousands of miles; and 
yet if a small summer cloudlet pass over 
such star it would completely conceal it. 
What conclusion would you come to, 
Richard, from this fact ?’ 

* Why, that the stuff that comets are 
made of mast be finer, thinner, or more 
transparent than what clouds are made of.’ 

* Right, again, Richard. A cloud must 
be viewed as a dense compact mass com- 
pared with acomet. If the planets had 
souls or spirits, as we have, 1 should be 
inclined to think that a comet were noth- 
ing more than the departed soul of some 
poor planet that had just died out, so 
light, so vapory, and spiritual are those 
ghostly looking objects.’ 

‘Then if a comet were to strike our 
earth it would not hurt it after all, John.’ 

* We will disenss that question by and 
by, Richard. One thing at a time, my 
good brother. 
for a few moments longer. Generally 


HEAD, and A TAIL. The head properly 


like a huge ball of fog. This bright star- 


or dense. 


eyes can witness. 


tas? 


seen through them; rigt.t through the|_ 


Let us keep to the point 
speaking, comets consist of a NUCLEUS, A 


includes the nucleus, which is a bright 
star-like point in its centre, around which 
is a confused, ill-defined, cloudy mass, 


like point, or nucleus, as it is called, does 
not seem to be solid matter, but to par- 
take of the nature of the surrounding 
head, only somewhat more concentrated, 
The head of the comet, as it 
approaches the sun, undergoes many very 
remarkable changes, and when viewed 
through a telescope such as that employed 
at our Cambridge observatory, presents 
'one of the most extraordinary objects our 
The whole mass seems 


thrown off from the main body, like clouds 
of steam from a boiling cauldron, these, 
layer after layer, separate from the head, 
and continue to surround it like the coats 
of an onion. What the nature of this is 
nobody knows. That it is matter of some 
kind there can be no doubt, because it 
obeys the laws of gravity, by virtue of 
which the comet travels through space 
like the rest of the planets. But how 
light and unsubstantial it must be, I have 
already shown you. Even our atmosphere, 
(the air we breathe,) is a heavy, compact 
substance compared with the matter of 
which a comet is composed. Mind this, 
Richard. Recollect how we can see the 
smallest star right through its head. I 
hope now you are satisfied on question 
the first, my good brother.’ 


SUNBEAMS. 
Merry little sunbeams, 
Flitting here and there, 
Joyous little sunbeams, 
Dancing everywhere, 
Come they with the morning light, 
And chase away the gloom of night. 


They kiss away the dew-drops 
That hang upon the flowers, 
They lift the hazy mist that lies 
pon the sylvan bowers, 

They bring each one its little spark, 
To Live away all shadows dark. 


Kind words are \ittle sunbeams, 
That sparkle as they fall, 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all; 
In sorrow’s eye they dry the tear, 
And bring the fainting heart good cheer. 


Scatter these little sunbeams, 
Free as the balmy air, 
That all in sorrow's darkness 
Their joyous light may share ; 
Their light reflected on your heart, 
Will make ics shadows all depart. 





GENTEEL STEALING. 

We saw a well-dressed man, who look- 
ed as if he ought to be honest in his deal- 
ings with others, enter a fruit store the 
other day. There was, to be sure, noth- 
ing strange in such an occurrence, but 
there was something strange in the man’s 
conduct after he entered the store. He 
was very pleasant, and remarkably talka- 
tive. One would bave supposed the shop- 
keeper was his most familiar friend, and 
the store the well-dressed man’s choicest 
place of resort. He walked hither and 
thither, and while his tongue was going 
as though it was oiled, his hands and 
jaws were equally busy in a very peculiar 
and singularly home-like manner. 

Barrels of nuts, boxes of raisins, and 
maple sugar, and such niceties, were 
temptingly displayed around the store, 
and in the window of the enterprising 
fruit-seller. They were, of course, almost 
directly under the eye of the well-dressed 
man, and as he stepped hither and thither 
in his friendly conversation, they were 
conveniently within reach of his hands. 

Now, hands are awkward things with 
some people, and especially when their 
owners are in conversation they seem to 
be uncomfortable appendages, unless safe- 
ly stowed away in the pocket, or kept in 
some kind of motion. How natural, then, 
for the well-dressed man, who desired to 
appear perfectly at ease with the obliging 
shopkeeper, to dispose of his hands in the 
most home-like manner. 

‘A remarkably mild and early spring, 
Mr. Smith,’. he says; and at the same 
time one of those hands moves familiarly 
towards a raisin box. It dallies for a mo- 
ment with the rich, purple clusters. 


reason to be thankful.’ 


doing double duty. 


thankful, Mr. Smith. 
lively, eh ?’ 


fruit. 
a feat not always easily accomplished. 





to be in a state of violent fer 





| well-d 
volumes of vapor, or whatever it is, are 


around the store. 





* Unusual, very unusual indeed, such 
weather, Mr. Smith,—really—’ and here 
the free-and-easy hand quietly places a 
handsome specimen of the purple fruit into 
a capacious mouth— really, the poor have 


The well-dressed man’s jaws are now 


* Yes,—very thankful,’—and he chews 
up the raisin and swallows it,—‘* very 
How’s business, 


The tongue smoothly addresses Mr. 
Smith’s ear, and the jaws, at the same 
time, deliberately grind up Mr. Smith’s 
This is doing two things at once, 


The raisin having done service, the 
d man again carelessly saunters 
The oily tongue still 


seeks to charm the ear of the obliging Mr. 
Smith. The familiar hand still shows a 
commendable desire for exercise. It can- 
not remain in awkward quietness. By 
no means. It fondles the nuts in this 
barrel, and in a moment or two, one of 
them vanishes from sight—the active jaws 
of the well-dressed man make it among 
the things that were. Soon the maple 
sugar box is reached. 

‘Ah, Mr. Smith, maple sugar plenty 
this season? How much a pound does it 
bring? Rather dear, eh? This looks 
unusually, unusually well ;’ and just then 
a fragment of one of the yellow cakes is 
nipped up by the familiar hand, and 
wastes its sweetness on the oily tongue. 
The almonds suffer in their turn. So 
would the oranges and the apples, could 
they be gulphed down at a bite. 

Soon this well-dressed man bids Mr. 
Smith a pleasant ‘ good day,’ and with a 
most complacent countenance saunters 
from the store. It does not seem to oc- 
cur to him that his stomach is digesting 
another man’s property, which he better 
pay for or else have left alone. O no.— 
What, pay for two or three nuts, a raisin 
or two, a bit of maple sugar, and a miser- 
able little almond? How absurd. 

Now, boys, I want to ask you how 
much better is that well-dressed man 
than a thief; yes, and one of the smallest 
kind of thieves, too? Don’t you follow 
his example. 

Here is a good story which illustrates 
the same kind of stealing on a little larger 
scale and in another direction. 


Farmers all along the line of canals are 
heavy losers by the passengers who are 
in the habit of going ashore and helping 
themselves to just as much fruit from the 
orchards as they desire. If they would 
only take the fruit from the ground, it 
would not be so bad, but they almost in- 
variably club off a large quantity to se- 
cure some particular peach or apple that 
suits their fancy, as it hangs upon the 
tree. What one person takes, does not 
perhaps amount to much, but what is tak- 
en by th ds of p gers, in this 
way, foots up a very heavy aggregate. 

Some years since I was travelling on a 
line boat from Troy to Rochester, and 
our passengers were in the habit of amus- 
ing themselves by visiting the various 
orchards on the route. One young man 
on the boat, not satisfied with what he 
could bring on board in an ordinary way, 
cut the pockets from his overcoat, so that 
between the outside and the lining he 
could stow in hard on to half a bushel.— 
As he brought so many on board the rest 
got out of the way of providing for them- 
selves, depending for a supply on his ca- 
pacious pockets. One day, having put 
on bis foraging coat, as he called it, he 
made his way to an apple orchard, and af- 
ter filling his coat with choice fruit, was 
about leaving the orchard, with his coat 
setting out around him very much like a 
modern belle’s crinoline, when he was 
met by the owner of the orchard. 

‘Good moring, sir,’ said the farmer. 

*Good morning,’ said our friend, not 





this orchard ?” 

* Yes,’ answered the farmer. 

* Well,’ said our friend, ‘1 want to pay 
you for some apples I have just got from 
it,’ 

* Well my friend,’ returned the farmer, 


steal their apples, so it does me good to 
find one disposed to deal fairly. 
tree are they from?’ 

and the farmer continued. 


that tree, for they are very choice fruit ; 
I valued them highly.’ 


to pay you whatever they are worth.’ 


mer. 
we'll call it fifty dollars a bushel.’ 


only joking.” 


tree. 
of apples, and the passengers on the boats 


them.’ 


fifty dollars a bushel.’ 
* Very well,’ answered the farmer, ‘ i 





at all taken aback, ‘are you the owner of 


* that’s more honest than folks usually are 
who travel on the canal, for most of them 


Which 
The young man pointed out the tree, 


‘I am very sorry you took them from 


*O, well said the friend, ‘I am willing 


* That makes a difference,’ said the far- 
* Well, I won’t be unreasonable, so 


* What !’ said the young man, ‘ you're 


‘I didn’t intend it for such, at any 
rate,’ said the farmer, pointing toward the 
‘Ten days ago, that tree was full 


have taken them all; so it is no more 
than fair that they should pay me for 


* But,’ said the young man, beginning to 
think he had caught a tartar, ‘1 am will- 
ing to pay for all I’ve got, at any reason- 
able price; but you are only joking about 


the price don’t suit you, you may put 
them back ; and I advise you to inquire 
the price next time, before you supply 


SEE ed 

yourself.’ The young man, glad to get off so 

easy, went back to the tree,and emptied the 

contents of his pockets beneath it, the 

farmer ejaculating at intervals, ‘ What a 
et! 





* That's all,’ said our friend, as he turn- 
ed towards the boat, which was getting in 
advance. 

* Hold on,’ said the farmer ; ‘ you havn't 
put them all back.’ 

* They’re all there.’ 

* Well,’ said the farmer, ‘ you took them 
off the tree, didn’t you? I want you to 
put them back where you took them from, 
sir.’ 

‘Why, that is impossible, said our 
friend. 

* Well, then, all that you have got to do 
is to pay me my price, or I'll be hanged if 
you don’t go to jail,’ said the farmer. 

The young man finding the farmer was 
in earnest, and the odds against him, was 
forced to give in. The apples were meas- 
ured, and twenty dollars changed hands. 
* Here,’ cried the farmer, as the young 
man was moving off, ‘ you'd better take 
your apples; you’ve paid enough for 
them.’ 

He was too glad to get away to take 
his advice, and during the remainder of 
the trip, there was no other apples eaten 
than such as we paid for at the stores. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE POOR CAP-MAKER. 

Come with me into this street, where 
the houses have a crowded, unwholesome 
look. Enter this poor tenement, unpaint- 
ed, grim and bare at every window. This 
is the first time, perhaps, your feet have 
pressed such a pavement: the first time 
you have crossed such a threshold, and 
with the memory of your pleasant house, 
and of the comforts there, you enter the 
pesence of dark, gaunt want. Perhaps 
this sad contrast may make you forever 
after contented and willing to bear the 
little disappointments that fall to your lot. 
We must pass up the creaking stairs.— 
Here we are. The rickety door almost 
falls open at the touch.—There is a strange 
smell of something trying to burn coming 
from the damp chips on the hearth. 

It is the home of a widow; this miser- 
able place—a poor widow in just that 
state in which we are bidden in the Bible 
to visit,—the ‘ widow in her affiiction.— 
Yes, hers is the affliction of poverty. There 
is scant furniture here. One thing after 
another has been sent to the pawn- broker 
—even to the bed on which she and her 
children slept—even to the dress on 
her back, in the stead of which, she 
wears an old” tattered shawl. But yet, 
though there are tears, and groans, and 
sighs, in her heart, she toils on with her 
needle. By her side is the work she has 
accomplished—four, five, six caps, boy's 
caps, and what do you think she earns 
making those caps with their pressing, 
lining, binding, and stitching. 

Just two cents apiece! 


Do you ever think when you lift the 
neat covering to your brow, that there may 
have fallen upon it the tears of anguish 
wrung from the suffering poor? 

O! boys, growing up into manhood, I 
wish you might but see this sight—you 
who are to be merchants, yet, and hold 
the very lives of the poor in your keeping. 
I wish you could behold it, and under its 
influence make a resolve, that you will 


tute. Riches obtained in such a way, 
will be only curses to the gainer—curses 
that will take a terrible form in the here 
after. 

But to return to the cap-m.ker in her 
dark city garret. Even from this misera- 
ble room the has been warned. How hard 
she has toiled to make up the little sum 
for the rent, she tells with tearfal eyes.— 
But she must go from even this wretched 
home. She cannot pay, (and perhaps her 
landlord rolls in luxury,) she cannot pay, 
he says, out into the street with her.— 
let the sun be her covering, and the stone 
her pillow. Off with her, she is poor and 
her three dollars are grievously needed in 
the landlord’s purse. She says she took 
in a lodger, not knowing that she was 
wicked and dishonest, and that she ran 
away with the rent she had saved so labo- 
riously. ‘No matter for that—turn her 
into the street, hustle her into the poor- 


f 





never thus grind the faces of the desti- | 
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house, she can’t pay me three dollars ;’ 
cries Dives. 

Alas for the poor widow. 
be her help! 


Who will 


M. A. 





THE CLOCK THAT WAS TURNED 
BACK. 

There are many children who think 
that lies can only be told with words.— 
but this is a great mistake ; for whenever 
any means is taken, or anything is done 
to hide the truth or to deceive by action 
and by lodks only, a lie is told. How 
careful should children be to avoid falling 
on that slippery bank where it is almost 
impossible to stop! I will tell you some- 
thing which you must remember each 
time you look at the clock in yaur house. 
If you do so, then the clock will teach 
you a lesson which every future hour of 
your life will render more useful. . That 
which I shall relate took placein the 
beautiful city of Geneva, Switzerland,— 
that city, famous, you know, as the favor- 
ite residence of the great Reformer, Cal- 
vin, and as one of the loveliest spots on 


earth. 

On the banks of the bluest of lakes, 
that of Geneva, there lived, some years 
ago, @ little girl of my acquaintance. She 
was the daughter ofa man of learning and 
a man of God, about whom I will tell you 
more by-and-by. One day that little girl 
accompanied her parents to make a visit 
to an English lady of rank who lived then 
in Geneva. The lady resided in a beau- 
tifal house, from the windows of which, 
one could look at Mont Blanc, whose 
snowy head was shining many miles away. 

It was a pretty place, and every one 
was glad to be there. Several children 
were invited, and after tea, they had a 
grand time playing at many games, while 
the ladies and gentlemen talked and sang 
in the drawing-room. 

After they had been there a long time, 
the father of the littie girl looked at the 
clock to see what time it was, but, finding 
it was much earlier than he had supposed, 
he resumed his seat and thought no more 
of going. ‘The lady of the house was a 
very amiable as well as a very distinguish- 
ed person, and the widow of Sir +8 
great officer in the East Indies; but, good 
as she was, in this one instance she was 
not particular enough about the truth; 
for, just before the company came in, she 
had put the clock back a whole hour, so as 
to keep her guests longer. This however 
nobody knew but herself, and she did not 
mean, of course that anybody should know 
it. Yetit was found out, as, after a little 
while, one of the invited children came 
running into the room, and laying its 
curly head upon its mother’s lap, said, 

“I’m so tired.” 

The mother of the child inquired of an- 
other lady what o’clock it was; watches 
were looked at, and pretty soon the trick 
The 





clock had been made to tell a lie! 

Of course the clock was neither respon- 
sible or guilty about it. It was nothing 
more than a piece of machinery, without 
any will of its own. But the person who 
had put back the hands of the clock had 
done wrong. The next morning when the 
old clergyman wrote about it to the lady, 
the lady acknowledged her fault, and said 
to him how sorry she was to have given 
the children the example of departing from 
a strict adherence to the truth. 

I have always remembered this circum- 
stance; and, very often, when I look at 
my clock, | think of the one which taught 
me a lesson I hope never to forget, and 
which I shall be glad to have you remem- 
ber also. Itis always wrong to deceive 
ethers, even in the least matter. 

If children get into the habit of doing 
it, they will very soon Tose that regard 
for truth which is one of the most lovely 
features of a complete and noble soul.— 
But when we have done wrong there is 
but one way: acknowledge the fault, as 
did the good English lady, and determine 
Rever again to go astray. 





JIM AND CARLO. 

My horse and my dog are nearly of the 
same age. They have been brought up 
together. They always had agreat liking 
for each other. They eat of the same dish, 
sleep together in the same atable, and play 
together in the same yard. I have known 
them to chase each other for houre, leap- 
ing, skipping and dodging, like boys play- 
ing. Then they will rub their heads to- 
gether, kiss and fondle each other, like 
two loving children. 

Sometimes Carlo goes to the pasture 
and stays all day close at the side of Jim, 
following him about the field where he is 
feeding, wagging his tail, looking pleased, 
that he seems to say, 1 am happy to be 
with you. I won't leave you. 

If Jim is pat to the carriage, Carlo al- 
ways leaps fur joy; but if he is compelled 
to stay at home when Jim goes away, he 
cries hard, and feels very bad. And be 
has learned to ride on horseback, taking 
the reins in his mouth. 


I could tell you a great many other 
things about these two friends, how they 
romp and play, aud never quarrel or hurt 
each other. But I muse tell you of two 
little brothers who live not far away.— 
They two are nearly of the same age, have 
been brought up together, sleep and eat 
and play together. But it sometimes hap- 
pens that they do not perfectly agree.— 
sometimes they do not seem to prefer 
each other’s society to that of other boys ; 
and I have known them hurt each other 
at play or in a quarrel. 

Now what shall we think of this? Are 
horses and dogs better than children? Yes, 
sometimes. Though children know the 
most, can talk, and learn to read, and 
know they have souls and must give ac- 
count to God, still they are sometimes less 
loving and kind to each other than horses 
and dogs. 





PRINCIPLE PUT TO THE TEST. 


A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test :— 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And asked him to go and assist in the job. 


He was very much shocked, and answered—‘ Ob no! 
What, rob our poor neighbor! 1 pray you don’t go: 
Besides, the man’s poor, and his orchard’s his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.’ 


* You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have, 

1f you will go with us, we'll give you a share, 
If not, you snall have neither apple nor pear. 


They spoke, and Tom pondered—‘ I see they will go; 
Poor man! what a pity to injure him so! 

Poor man! I would save bim his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 


‘If this matter depended alone upon me, 

Hise apples might hang till they dropped from the tree; 
B it since they WILL take them, I think 1’ll go too, 

He will lose none by me, though I do get a few.’ 


His scruples thus silenced, Tom ‘elt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize: 
He blamed and protested, but joined in tne plan; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 


Conscience slumbered awhile, but soon woke in his 
eas 
And in language severe the delinquent addressed ; 
1 


* With such selfish and empty pretences away! 
By your ACTIONS you’re judged, be your speech what it 
may. 





*““CAN’T DO IT, SIR.” 

Some poor families lived near a large 
wood-wharf. In one of the cabins was a 
man who, when he was gober, took pretty 
good care of his family; but the grog- 
shop would get his earnings, and then 
they suffered. In consequence of a 
drunken frolic he fell sick. The cold 
crept into his cabin, and but one stick was 
left in his cellar. 

One night he called his eldest boy, 
John, to the bedside, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

*Can’t do it, sir,’ said John, aloud. 

*Can’t; why not” asked his father, 
angrily. 

* Because I learned at the Sabbath- 
school, ‘** Thou shalt not steal,”’’ answer- 
ed John. 

‘And did you not learn ‘“* Mind your 
parents,” too?” 

* Yes, sir,’ answered the boy. 

* Well, then, mind and do what I tell 


<4 


ou. 

The boy did not know how to argue 
with his father, for his father wanted him 
to go in the night and steal some sticks 
from the wood-wharf; so John said to his 
father, 

‘I can pray to-night for some wood; 
it’s better than stealing, I know.’ 

And when he crept up into the loft 
where his straw bed was, he did go to 
God with his prayers. He prayed the 
Lord’s Prayer, which his Sabbath-school 
teacher had taught him, only he put some- 
thing in about the wood, for he knew 
God could give wood as well as ‘ daily 
bread.’ 

The next noon, when he came home 
from school, what do you think he caught 
sight of the first thing after turning the 
corner? Halfacord of wood before the 

ocr, his door. Yes, there it was. His 
mother told him the overseers of the poor 
sent it; but he did not know who they 
were. He believed it was God; and so 
it was. 





THE LITTLE PIN FINDER. 

A little girl attended a juvenile Church 
Missionary Meeting in Yorkshire last 
year. She was very mnoch interested in 
what she heard, and she determined to 
do something for the good cause. She 
formed a resolution to pick up every pin 
the saw on the ground; and in the course 
of the year she picked up 780, and sold 
them to her mother at the rate of thirty 





for ahalfpenny. The result of her efforts 
was, that her father sent as her contribu- 
tion, to the Meeting this year, one shil- 
ling and one halfpenny, being the produce 
of pin finding. Let other little girls Jearn 
an example here.— Church Juvenile Mis- 
stonary Instructor. 


A FABLE. 

A young man picked up a sovereign ly- 
ing in the road. Ever afterwards as he 
walked along, he kept his eye steadfastly 
fixed on the ground, in the hopes of find- 
ing another. And in the course of his 
long life he did pick up a good amount of 
gold and silver. But all these days as he 
was looking for them he saw not that 
heaven was bright above him, and nature 





beautiful around. He never once allowed 


his eyes to look up from the mud and filth 
in which he sought the treasnre: and 
when he died arick old man, he only 
knew this fair earth of ours as a dirty road 
to pick up money as you walk along. . 





THY WILL BE DONE. 

A Sabbath School teacher, instructing 
herclass on that petition of the Lord’s 
prayer, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it 
isin heaven,’ said to them, 

*You have told me my dear children, 
what is to be done—the will of God; and 
where it is to be done—on earth ; and how 
it is to be done—as it is done in Heaven.— 
How do you think the angels and the 
happy spirits do the will of God iu heav- 
en, as they are to be our pattern ?” 

The first child replied, 

‘They do it immediately :’ the second, 
‘They do it dilligently;’ the third, they 
do it always; the fourth, ‘ They do it ail 
together.’ Here a panse ensued, and no 
other child child appeared to have any 
auswers, but after some time, a little girl 
arose and said, 

‘Why they do it without asking any 
questions.’ 

Happy world! Our Father who art in 
heaven, whose will is always wise and al- 
ways good, thy will be thus done on earth 
as it is in heaven. 





If good people could but make goodness 
agreeable, and smile, instead of frowning 
in their virtue, how many would they win 
to the good cause. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





EMMA, THE LITTLE THUMB-SUCKER. 

Emma is a pleasant, curly-headed, little 
New York girl, abuut six years of age.— 
She early formed the habit, so common 
among little children, of sucking her 
thumb. This was the cure-all for every 
trouble, and the solace of her young heart. 
She never seemed more happy than when 
sitting in her little chair, or on the sofa, 
nursing her Jittle thumb. 

By-and-by Emma’s mother saw that 
her little girl was sucking the life out of 
her thumb. It was becoming small and 
withered. She felt that her little child 
must be weaned fro n this practice, or her 
thumb would become useless. So one 
day she took her inher lap, and after 
some pleasant conversation, said to her, 

‘*Emma dear, mamma wants you to 
stop sucking your thumb. Don’t you see 
how small and pale it looks? Mamma is 
afraid it will all wither away. Now, if 
you never suck it any more, mamma will 
give you a gold dollar for your own—and 
you may spend it just as you please—you 
may buy candy, or a wax doll, or give it 
to the * Home for the Friendless’ children 
or anything else you choose.” 

The noble, brave little girl at once re- 
solved to conquer the habit, and give up 
this her greatest comfort. And, little chil- 
dren, some of you know this was a great 
self-denial. It required a great deal of 
resolution to give up forever such a com- 
fort and solace. But she persevered, and 
at the end of about three months, when 
her mother found that she was thoroughly 
weaned, she gave her the yellow, bright 
dollar. 

And now, what will littl Emma do 
with her precious gift? What would you 
little reader, have done with it? Would 
you have bought a “heap” of candy? or 
a wax doll; or what? 

Emma’s mother told her to do just 
what she pleased with it. Before she had 
decided how to invest her golden fortune, 
her mother took her to the ‘* Home of the 
Friendless.” The heart of little Emma 
was touched, when she saw so many poor 
and orphan children, who, but for this 
Home for such friendless ones, would be 
left to suffer want, and grow up in igno- 
rance and wickedness, and her benevolent 
heart at once led her to decide how to ap- 
propriate her gold dollar. Her efforts to 
overcome her former habit, made this sec- 
ond act of self-denial easier than the first, 
and she gave up her candy and her wax 
doll, and devoted her money, which had 
cost such a sacrifice, to the ‘* Home for the 
Friendless !"” Was not this a noble offer- 
ing? 

When Emma and her mother returned 
home, the dear child was so filled with 
joy to think thatshe had not spent her 
dollar for candy, or for any personal grat- 
ification, that she wanted her mother to 
go right back with her, that she might 
give another gold dollar which she had.— 
But she finally consented to save that one 
for some other object that she might wish 
to aid. 

That dollar, given by this dear child, to 
the ** Home of the Friendless,” is now a 
golden chain, closely binding her young 
heart to that Institution and all the chil- 
dren under its care. Her treasure she has 
invested there, and there is her heart also. 
God bless dear Emma, and give her a far 
sweeter solace in doing goud, than she 





ever found in sucking her thumb. 


WHAT A GOOD LITTLE GIBL I8. 

Would you like to know what a good 
Itttle girlis? Sheis her mother’s rose. 
Did you ever see the rose in the garden, 
just washed by the shower? Itis a 
sweet thing. But the sweetest rose in the 
garden, just washed by the shower, is not 
half so sweet as a good little girl who 
loves her mother, and obeys her mother 
and makes her mother happy. And what 
is a bad little girl? She is her mother’s 
thorn. Now, child, which is the pretti- 
est the rose or the thorn? You say the 
rose. Very well, youareright. R 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


A COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para barsuparilia, 
69 compined with other substances of still greater alte r- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote fo: the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
large clase our afflicted felluw-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by €x- 

riment on many of the worst cases to be found of the 

following complaints :— 

Scroft and ful Complaints, Erup and 
Eruptive Direases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic a ffec- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or ‘Lic D 
loureux Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelar 
Rose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class of 
complaints arising from impurity of the blocd 

This will 








ber then, if you are a little girl, you are to 
be your mother’s rose. I asked a little 
gizl once, 

‘My little dear, are you your mother’s 
rose ?” 

And she just dropped her head,and said, 

*I was not my mother’s rose this morn- 
ing, sir.’ 

She was very sorry that she had griev- 
ed her mother, and had been her mother’s 
thorn that morning. But she had made 
up her mind that she would be her moth- 
er’s thorn no more, but her dear mother’s | 


sweet rose. 











WHAT A GOOD LITTLE BOY IB. 

But what is a good little boy? He is 
his father’s sEwEL. Yes, the little boy 
that loves his father, and obeys his father 
and makes his father hapyy, is his fath- 
er’s jewel and joy. But, the bad boy— 
what is he? Oh, he is his father’s shame 
and sorrow! I asked a little boy once, 

‘My little boy, are you your father’s 
jewel and joy, or your father’s shame and 
sorrow ?” 

And he said, 

‘I cannot tell a story; I am my father’s 
sorrow, sir,’ 

Well, if he did not obey his father as 
he ought, there was one good thing about 
him—he could not tell a lie. Oh, no!— 
It is very wicked to lie; and those who 
tell lies are notin the way to heaven.— 
Children should always tell the truth.— 
Well, then, if you are a girl, you must be 
your mother’s rose ; and if you are a boy, 
you must be your father’s jewel. When? 
and how long? Every day in the week. 
Yes, and in the spring, andin the sum- 
mer, and in the autumn, andin the win- 
ter—all the week round, and all the year 
round, That you may be so, ask God to 
to give you his Holy Spirit that you may 
have a new heart, and may love Jesus 
Christ. 











BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The Best Stock 
AND GREATEST VARIETY OP 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. | 
GEO. W. 8IMMONS, PIPER & CO. | 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
13—2m 











COLDs, 
couGHs, 
ASTHMA, 

CATABRH, 
INFLUENZS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
HOARDENESS, | 
SORE THROAT, 
WHUOPING COUGH, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


| 
} 








COPYRIGHT SECURED. 


Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1857, 
by Joun L. Raowe & Son, Chemists, Boston, 
in che Clerk’s Uffice of the District 
Court of the Vis’rict of Mass. 
OUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our cli 

mate, are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bron- 
chial affections. Experience having proved that simple 
remedies ofcen act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to “« Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’? or Lozenges, let the 
Cougli or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by 
this precaution a more serious attack may be effectually 
warded off. 


Brown’s Bronchial Treches, | 


Cures Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cures avy Irritation or Soreness of the Chroat. 
Relieves the da ki g Cough 10 Consumption. 
Believes Broncbitis, Asthua and Catarrh. 

Clears and gives strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC OP£aKeRs. 


Brown’s Brunchial Troches. 


M7 [From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used 
the troches five years.) ‘+1 have never changed my 
mini respecting them fvom the first, except to think yet 
better of that which f began 10 thinking willoff” “in 
all my lecturing tours, ( pu’ * Troches,’ int my carpet- 
bag 8 regularly as [ do lectures or linen. I do vot hesi- 
tate to say that ia so far as | have bad an opportunity of | 
comparison, your Croches are pre eminently the b-st, and | 
the first, of the great Luzeuge schvol.” | 

Brown’s Beonchial Troches. 

{From Rev. E. H Chapin, D. D., New York }— I 
consider your Lozenges an excellent article for their pur- 
poses, and recom nead their ue to Public Speakers.’’ 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
From Mr. C. H. Gardver, Principal of the Rutger’s 
Female Institute, New York.) ‘* { have been affiicte’ 
with Bronchitis during the past winver, aud fuund no 
relief until I found your Troches,”” 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 

Sr(Fronu Dr. G. ¥, Bigelow, Boston} ‘‘ They are a 
simule and elegant fo-m ‘or administering, io combina- 
tion, several medicinal substances, held in general esteem 
among physicians in the treatment of Bronchial affec- 
tions.” 





Brown’s Bronchlal Troches. 


For Children laboring from Syn oe Whooping Cough, 
or Hvarsen 88, are particularly adasted, on account of 
their soothing and demulcent proverties, Aas'sting ex- 
tye ey and preventing an accumulation of phiegm. 
10—lm 





p found @ great promoter of 
heaith, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu 
mors whicn festerin the blood at that season of the year 
B, the timely expulson of them many rankling disorvers 
are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
thie remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 

y analternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 

waenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it w! en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veine ; 
cleanse it whenever 1t is foul, and your feelings wili tel} 
you when. Even when no particular disurder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 

e blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of Jife disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world bas been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be 
cause the drug aione has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but mure because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extrac 8 of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of pombe eo or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending a ing a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. vst of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often nv curative properties whatever. Hence 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of darsapariila whieh flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
come synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we 
call this compound Sarsapariila, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 

round for believing it has virtue: which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their comple'e eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 


cs 


oc 
a 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8 N.& W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8, Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists end Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per Lk ottl. ; Six Bottles for $5. 
43—6m : 





THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex- 
ternauy. For Gals, Sores, or Sprains, nothi:g is better, 
aud tur colic it is considered, by those who have had 
mucb experience, the ouly sure remedy. It never faile— 
#0 say ali who have used it. Kead the following : 


Birtey, Brown Co., On10, Dac. 9th, 1858. 

Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given th 
Pain hiller to Horses for Colic, ana tiud it the best 
remedy Lever tried. it giv:s tuem ease quicke: than 
wny ovher remedy Lever used. | give fur a cause haif ofa 
twenty-tive cent bottie, put it into « pint buttle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. 1 have always cured the 
wors. cases withuut uelay. 

Yours truiy, JOBN PORTER. 

Proprietor of Biptey Hotel. 


\* Easr Livenpoot, co-cmBiana Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858, 


Gentlemen:—lI feel ita duty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that 1 lately 
made with your Vain Kill r, by applying it ina way for 
which | hau never heard it recommended, I bad ave y 
valuaole horse that was vivleutly attacked with colic and 
appeared to be in great agouy. | made use of every 
remedy | had ever heard of, but all to no purp ee. | gave 
him up to die, aud iv fact he was su far gone thet be 
lay and could not reise up uis head, or Fole it up when 
lifved. A thought struck we that 1 would give hima 

jose of Pain K.jer. | poured four or five s;uuustul ima 
pint of milk, and gav. it to him and in twenty munutes 
as much wore, aud in haf an hour he wason his teet, and 
in another half hour was perfec ly restored and put in 
the harness, Kespectiully yours. &.JacKmaN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Culic, with muk or warm molasses aud water, say a 
p.nt of either to a small twenty ceut bottle of t ain Killer. 
if the hurse has voite, it is best te give the Molasses. 

We here r.qucat every oue who suall be so unfortunate 
as to havea horse with colic, to test vur remedy—we 
never kuew it w fail. Une, two, and sometim.s three 
doses may be required—but not often moze than one to 
c 


ure, 
| Sold by ali dealers in medicine. 
| 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 


Next we shall take our annual account of stock. We 
have now ou haud a larce ajount of MBN 8S AND 
BUYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOUDS. &e., &e., 
in variet of fabric and styl t) suit the tasve and means 
of 'e wish to reduce our stoce. snd sha! accord- 
ingly, during the present moutu, offer such inducement 
ae wilinsure a favorabie response from our patrons 
who wili find this a rare opportunity te secure bargains 


OAK HALL. 
2-t 





“EVERY EGG HATCHED 1" 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 
Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 

* omy 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
468w 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww. P. TEWKSBUBY , 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thank for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
Schoo! Books and Schoo! Stationery 
wits 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 

{n greater variety than an be found anywhere else 
t 





BOYs’ CLOTHING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OAK HALL. 
te 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, MARCH 31, 1859. 








A SURE TREASURE. 


A few years ago, a man in humble circium- 
stances in life, emi from Scotland and 
settled in one of the Western States of Amer- 
ica. He was a coarse and Lew man, but 
very energetic, and entirely devoted to the ac- 
quisition of property. He had been very poor, 
and felt that wealth constituted the greatest of 
all earthly blessings. He had never enjoyed 
any of the advantages of education, and was 
perfectly unconscious of the value of a culti- 
vated mind, His wild and rustic home was 
carved out of the wilderness, where he was 
surrounded by those hardy pioneers who knew 
of no employment but toil. Rich harvests be- 
gan to wave upon his well-tilled and fertile 
acres. His barns were filled with plenty ; cat- 
tle accumulated in his pastures; his plain but 
substantial dwelling was provided with all 
homely comforts, and at length he became a 
man of wealth. He had an only child, a daugh- 
ter, whoin he loved with the instinctive Jove of 
one who knew nothing of the refinement of af- 
fection ; but who feels proud of possessing a 
child to whom he could leave the fruits of ‘his 

il and ful life. 

One winter’s evening, as the sleet was drift- 
ing over the bleak plains, and the wind whis- 





tling around the windows, two strangers, from 
different directions, sought a night’s ay 
beneath the roof of the old farmer. One of 


them was a young adventurer, peniless and al- 
most friendless, seeking his fortune in the 
boundless West. The other was an intelligent, 
middle-aged gentleman of wealth from the 
East, travelling on business connected with an 
important speculation, 1n which he was about 
to embark. ‘The fire, of large lugs of wood, 
blazed brightly on the hearth. The hardy old 
farmer, blessed with the vigor which the health 
of sixty years confers, sat by his kitchen fire- 
side smoking his pipe, now and then exchang- 
ing a word with the strangers, neither of whom 
seeined disposed to sociability. The farmer’s 
wife, and rustic daughter, sat in silence, the 

~ latter paring apples, and stringing the slices to 
bang in festoons to dry, from the poles sus- 
pended from the walls, The wife was engaged 
in knitting—that employment which seems to 
be the heaven-conferred solace and blessing 
for the aged and the infirm. 

Half an hour of perfect silence had elapsed, 
during which the two strangers were entirely 
absorbed in their own thoughts, when the mid- 
die-aged gentleman suddenly roused himself 
from his reverie, and, turning his eye to the 
maiden, inquired— 

‘Ia this your only daughter, my friend ? 

* Yes,’ replied the farmer, ‘she is my only 
child. 

‘Indeed ! was the reply. ‘As you seem to 
be blessed with all the comforts of life, I sup- 
yese_you mean to give her a perfect educa- 
tio 


in: 

* Not I,’ the farmer rejoined. ‘I never had 
any education myself, and I don’t believe it 
will do her any good. | mean to leave her 
money, 80 that she will not have to work as 
hard as her poor father and mother have been 
compelled to do. Money is the best friend one 
can have in such a world as this.’ 

‘I think you are wrong, friend, there,’ the 

mtleman replied. ‘I also have an only 
faughter, and an only child. She is of about 
the same age with yours, but | mean to give 
her as perfect an education as money can give, 
and she has the capacity to receive. A good 
education is something which no one but God 
can take from her,’ 

All relapsed into their former silence. But 
there was something in the terseness of the 


‘ di n the: 





expression, is 
tohich no one but God can take from her,’ which 
struck, with uliar force, the mind of the 
young man. He repeated the words again and 
in. He pondered their weighty import.— 
became engraven upon his memory in 
letters never to be effaced. 

The night away. The morning dawn- 
ed. The cold rays of a winter's sun glistened 
upon the wide and cheerless expanse of snow. 
After breakfast in the warm k,tchen of the far- 
mer, the two strangers separated each to go 
his own way, ‘They never met again, but the 
remark which had fallen upon the ear of the 

man, had awakened thoughts which 
were never to be forgotten: ‘.4 good education 
is something which no one but God can take 
JSrom her, 
Years with their changes rolledon. The 
oung man, enterprising and energetic, had 
him a home, and a group of bright and 
happy hil were cl d about his com- 
fortable fireside. When he received his first- 
born son in his arms, he said— 

‘This child was given me to educate. A 
good education is something which no one but 
God can take from him,’ 

His wife imbibed his spirit. And as one af- 
ter another was added to the gumber of their 
happy family, they both felt that their great 
duty in life was to educate their child 
became the all-absorbing object of their nature 
and their ambition. ‘Thirteen children were 
given to them. They were all educated— 
highly educated. The sons became prominent 


members of the learned professions, swaying a 





_ 
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wide i over th ds of minds. The 
daughters became hi Aly sccemplichos, intel- 
lestual ladies, ,to of wives and 


m to inspire their children with a love 
for knowledge. And what finite mind can tell 
where this mi influence shall terminate ? 
Who can tell to what uncounted thousands of 
ruased and invyigoreted intellects this one sen- 
nen of not prove to have been the guiding 
a 

is thus that this world’s apparent accidents 
achieve the mightiest ‘miracles. A casual 
word, forgotten almost before it has left the 
lips, may form the destiny for time and eternity 
of maltitodes which no tongue can number. 


A’Curnz ror raz Govr.—An Alderman 
once called on Dr. Franklin, and said he had » 


strong tendency to the gout, and asked what 
he pe. Fe do to arrest it. 

‘Take a bucket of water, and a ton of coal 
three times a week,’ replied the Doctor. 

* Why, how ? cried the Alderman, in aston- 
ishment. 

* Drink a cup of the former three times a day, 
and carry the | oe up three flight of stairs.’ 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS, 


Machias Port, Jan. 18, 1859. 

Mesars. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for the Companion this year.— 
| We cannot do without it. We look for its 
wekly visits as ve would for a dear friend. 
May you live many years to send it forth to 
th ds of interested readers. 
Ever your friend, 8. L. P. 





Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—I forward 
you one dollar to pay for the weekly visits of 
your little ped another year. It has visited 
me regularly every week for the past year, and 
I feel as if f could not do without it. It is a 
valuable paper, and I like it so much I must 
| have it another year. May you long continue 
| this useful work, is the wish of your friend, 





VARIETY. 


“BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL PIND 
Y 


ouT.” 

I have recently heard of an incident which 
occurred in this city a few months ago, and 
which seems to remind one so strongly of the 
above text, that it may prove interesting, and 
| perhaps not uninstructive, to your readers. 
| An application was made to the president of 
| one of our benevolent societies, in behalf of a 

man who was represented to be very sick, and 

jin a state of the greatest destitution, with no 
jone to take care of him. He was at once 
| visited by a member of the Society, who fuund 
| that his case was wretched indeed. Living in 
| a small garret room, in one of the worst por- 
| tions of the city, he was lying upon a bed of 
| rags, so ill as hardly to be able to speak. He 
| Succeeded, however, in making known his 
name, and the name of his native city in Ger- 
many, and said that he had been in this coun- 
try, and living in that room for several years, 
but had made few acquaintances and no friends, 
| and had earned by his trade barely enough for 
a scanty subsistence. 

His visitor, after relieving his immediate 
wants, and speaking some kind words to him, 
left him, with the promise of procuring a nurse, 
which he succeeded in doing. Within a few 
days the poor man died. After his burial, the 
narse called on the gentleman who had em- 
ployed him, and stated that he had found in a 
crevice in the wall, a roll of German bank 
notes, containing several hundred dollars. On 
examination they were found to be of old date. 
The gentleman immediately dispatched a let- 
ter to Germany, directed to the Mayor of the 
man’s native city, relating the circumstances 
of his death, and requesting that he would in- 
quire into the case and give the money to the 
relatives of the deceased. 

An answer came by the next steamer, stating 
that the letter containing the bank notes had 
given the first intimation of the fate of a man 
who had fled from justice some fifteen years 
before, charged with robbing a bank, and that 
the notes enclosed were the identical ones that he 
had stolen. Only so much of the money had 
been used as was required to pay his passage 
to America. 

As the money was uncurrent in this country, 
the wretched fugitive had been unable to use 
his ill-gotten wealth even to procure the neces- 
saries of life ; and haunted by the reproaches 
of a guilty conscience, ended a miserable ex- 
istence, destitute of every bodily und spiritual 
comfort. His sin had followed him, and at 
last “ found him out.”—Correspondent Southern 
Churchman. 








HORSE ANECDOTE. 


A Canadian friend of ours, (says the Advo- 
cate and Journal,) was telling us the other day 
how he managed to break a favorite horse of 
his of one trick, that of breaking his halter 
wh he was fastened in the stable. Our 
friend placed the animal in question in a stable 
that stood exactly on the edge of a high bluff 
some thirteen feet above the St. Lawrence.— 
As usual, as soon as he was left alone, our 
pony broke his halter, backed out of the stable 

oor, and, as a y , , tumbled 
heels over head into the river, disappearing be- 
low the surface with the impetus and gravita- 
tion of his fall. He was next seen swimming 
for dear life, and heading in shore. He landed 
in a dripping condition, and was easily secured. 
Doubtiess he pondered gravely over the lessun, 
for, ever afterwards he never made the slightest 
attempt to break his halter. The philosophy 
of dealing with horses, and perhaps with no- 
bler anima's, ie to fight them with their’ own 
weapons, to let them be punished by their own 
vices. If your pony has a trick of backing, 
back him a quarter of a mile; if he stops, tie 
him fast to the place for from twelve to twenty- 
four hours without food or water, and he will 
be glad to obey you when next you call on 
him. At least so says our Canadian authority. 








THE PIRATE GIBBS. 

This man was born at Rhode Island, of 
highly respectable: parents. At school he 
learned easily, but was ‘sulky and refractory,’ 
and was expelled. He was then put on a farm 
to labor. He did not like to work, and at the 
age of fifteen he went to sea privately, in op- 
position to the friendly counsel of his nts. 
After his first he was ‘set up’ in busi- 
ness by his friends. He opened a grocery in 
Ann street, Boston. =. principal trade was 
in intoricating icating liquors. He hada ‘License to 
retail Spirits.’ He soon failed in business, and 
with $100 in his cage wag went to sea 
again. Soon after his arrival at the port to 








which he sailed, he spent all his money. He 
then enlisted on board a privateer, and having 
a quarrel with the commander, engaged ina 


mutiny. The motineers took ion of the 
vessel, landed the crew, and sailed for the 
West Indies to engage in piracy. In‘a short 


time, more than twenty vessels were captured, 
and nearly hundred persons murdered. 

In the midst of his career of wickedness, he 
was heard to say : ‘How often when the fumes 
of liquor have subsided, have I thought of tn 
_ and affectionate parents, and their 
ike advice! But when the little monitor be- 
gan to move within me, I immediately seized 
the cup to hide myself from myself, and drank 
till the sense of intoxication was rewoved. My 
friends advised me to behave myself like a 
man, and promised me their assistance, but the 
demon still haunted me, and I spurned their 
advice.’ 

He revisited Boston in 1826, and sailed for 
Buenos Ayres in the brig Hitty, of Portsmouth, 
and after a career of dreadful wickedness, he 
was arrested, tried, and sentenced to be hung. 
In a letter written by him in prison, he says: 
‘It is impossible to describe unto you the hor- 
ror of my feelings. My breast is like the tem- 
pestuous ocean, raging in its own shame, har- 
rowing up the bottom of my soul.’ 

He was executed April 22nd, 1831, in the 
city of New York, Whata warning to boys 
is the history of this man. 


TEARS OF FLOWEBS. 
* Mamma,’ said little Isabel, 
‘While I am fast asleep, 
The pretty grass and lovely flowers 
Do nothing else but weep ; 


For every morning when | wake, 
The glistening tear-drops lie 
Upon each tiny blade of grass, 
And in each floweret’s eye. . 


1 wonder why the grass and flowers 
At night become so sad ; 

For early through their tears they smile, 
And seem all day so glad. 


Perhaps ’tis when the sun goes down 
They fear the gathering shade, 

And that is why they ery at night, 
Because they are afraid. 


Mamma, if I should go and tell 
The pretty grass and flowers 

About God’s watchful love and care 
Through the dark midnight hours, 


I think they would no longer fear, 
But cease at night to weep ; 

And then, perhaps, they’d bow their heads, 
And gently go to sleep.’ 


‘ What seemeth tears to you, my child, 
Is the refreshing dew 

Our heavenly Father sendeth down, 
Each morn and evening new. 


The glittering drops of pearly dew 
Are to the grass and flowers 

What slumber through the silent night 
Is to this life of ours. 


Thus God remembers all the works 
That he in love has mede ; 

O’er all his watchfulness and care 
Are night and day displayed.’ 


A LESSON FOR MOTHEBS. 


A correspondent sends us the following in- 
structive incident in real life. She says :— 

One morning I left my sweeping half done 
to soothe a crying baby. His little sister, not 
quite four years old, took up the broom, and 
after a very careful gathering of the dirt into a 
pile, went for the dust-pan to take it up. I 
smiled involuntarily, as I noticed her patient 
efforts with the heavy broom, and said, 

‘ Why, little sister, that was very nicely done ; 
you can help mamma, can’t you ?” 

As she returned [ noticed a bashful smile on 
her face which she seemed desirous to hide. I 
couldn’t help saying, ‘What is it, Nellie ?— 
What pleases you ? 

‘I don’t know—I don’t want to tell you.’ 

‘Do, What was it made your face so sun- 
ny? 

* L was only laughing,’ and she turned away 
her dimples to hide the blushes that were over- 
spreading her face. 

‘ Well, what made you laugh ? 

* Why, because | was happy,’ and she bent 
lower over her dust-pan. 

* Well, mamma was glad to see you happy ; 
but what made you happy, darling ” 

She hung her head, and almost in a whisper, 
replied, 

* Why, because you laughed, mamma,’ 

‘ Because I laughed’—because I smiled a 
simple approval on her little endeavor to help 
me! Does it then take so little, thought I, to 
make a baby happy! So little to keep awa 
the seeds of sorrow and fretfulness that hang 
so heavily on many young hearts! Tal 
Mamma will always try smiles in future, and 
school her face into forgetfulness of the clouds 
that many cares and undue labor bring over it. 

Little Nellie’s face was sunny all that day, 
Mamma tried hard to keep away the cloud 
spirit, and was encouraged, to see that the spirit 
of peevishness was so easily driven from her 
daughter’s little heart.— Home Magazine. 


GOD ENOWS TOO. 


A stage driver was once asked by a gentle- 
man, who was riding on the box with him, why 
he swore so” 

* Oh, sir,’ said he, ‘that horse knows when [ 
swear at him.’ 

‘Does he,’ said the gentleman; ‘and don’t 
you think God knows too?” 

This was enough. The coachman had no 
more to say for himself, and the gentleman did 
not hear him swear again during the rest of the 
journey. 


WONDERS OF THE HAND. 


Among the wonders of this Py of the hu- 
man frame, is its capability of being formed 
into a drinking cup. It has even been called 
the cup of Diogenes. By a slight effort, as 
= know, it may be so shaped that we may 

ring With it to our mouths several ounces of 





fluid. Dr, Lambe, of London, who held that 
man was not a drinking animal, because in a 

re state of nature he could not obtain an 

rink, must surely have for; n the hand! 

Bat once more; the hand is so constructed 
that we can grasp with it bodies of almost any 
shape, square, cylindrical or globular. We 
can hold an egg so closely in the hand as to 
conceal it entirely from view, and even to ex- 
clude from it both air and water. Js there a 
mechanic in the wide world who can so con- 
struct an artificial hand and fingers that they 
will hold or enclose, with nearly the same fa- 
cility and perfection, bodies of such various 
shapes ?—Alcott's Laws of Health. 


BOYISH INGENUITY. 

The little folks have lively times during a 
good coasting season. As we were watching 
them at their merry play, the other day, we no- 
ticed one bit of a boy whose principal business 
seemed to be picking himself out of the snow. 
Where the road was perfectly smooth he went 
along at fine speed, but where it was at all 
rough there was one more ker-chuck by the 
roadside, and one less coaster upon the hill. 

* Busy times with you, is it not, my lad? 
asked we, pausing beside him, while he ex- 
tracted his head from a snow-drift. 

‘ Why, yeth, I gueth tho,’ was the reply, * but 
1 did want to thlide, and the big boyth wouldn’t 
let me have any thled, tho, you thee, I had to 
take motherth’ baker theet, and the plaguey 
thing ain’t got learned how yet.’ 

The mystery was explained. That boy will 
make a regular built live Yankee-—we’ll risk 
him. 


DIED ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

A heart-rending incident occurred in South- 
ampton, Pa.,, at the foot of the South mountain. 
A son of Mrs. M. J. Oyler was out in the yard 
playing with a dog, on the 17tn of Feb., when 
fer some cause he strayed away. The alarm 
was given about noon, and search was made 
until night, but of no avail. On the next day 
there were over one hundred people ont, who 
continued searching till night again. The 
next morning some started in the dark before 
day, and continued on until about 11 o’clock, 
when they found the boy lying dead about 
eight miles from home, on what is called the 
Big Fiat, in the Mountain, and the dog lying 
beside him watching him. 


**IGNORANCE IS BLISS,” 


Says the “State of Maine,” and in illustra- 
tion tells the following story : 

A man in this city who having a small tene- 
ment to let, was applied to by an Irishman who 
inquired the price of the rent, was informed by 
the owner that he could have the tenement for 
$37,50 per year. ‘Can't afford to pay somuch 
‘rint,’ I'll give you a dollar a week every week 
in advance,’ said the Irishman. ‘The offer was 
accepted, and the Irishman actually paid a dol- 
lar a week for more than two years for that 
tenement. 

But what about the honesty and fair dealing 
of the man who thus took advantage of the 
poor Irishman’s ignorance ! 


A CRITIC. 


I down-easter strayed into the Square in 
front of the City Hall, yesterday morning, and 
planted his brogans firmly in front of the 

ronze statue of Franklin, looking upward to 
the benignant face of the old philosopher with 
great apparent interest. 

* What old feller’s likeness is that ? asked he 
of a bystander. 

‘ That, sir, is a statue of Benjamin Franklin.’ 

‘Statew of Franklin, eh? Wall, I’ve read 
all about him. Putty good old fellow in his 
way. Never fit much in the revolution, but 
was great on soft sodderin’ the French. But I 
say, yeou! how yal!ow he was.— Boston Herald. 


A BEAUTIFUL DEED. 


While the poor match man was passing 
down Union street, creeping on_his knees, ac- 
companied by his daughter five or six years 
old, an incident occurred which is worthy of 
notice. Among the group who had collected 
around them was a generous hearted sailor, 
who bought a store of matches, large enough 
for a four years’ cruise. ‘Jack’ handed him a 
two dollar bill, and, being offered the change, 
replied : 

‘In God’s name take it all—you need it 
more than I do; I can’t take change from a 
suffering object like you.’ 

Blessings on the warm-hearted sailor.—Vew 
Bedford Mercury. 





A Franklin county lady, a few days ago, 
sent her newly-arrived Irish girl with a note to 
one of her neighbors, with instructions to de- 
liver it in person. The Greenfield, Mass., 
Courier says Biddy finding that Mrs. ’ 
the neighbor, had _ started for Northampton, 
at once inquired the way and travelled thither, 
12 miles, on foot. There she searched the 
streets, found the lady, delivered her errand, 
arrived home the next day, having spent the 
night with Irish friends on the way, and in- 
formed her mistress that she was sorry, but she 
must give up her place, for she could not go 
any more such long errands. 





Major T. of Greenfield, Mass., returned last 
week from a western tour of seven months, his 
face not having had the benefit of a razor dur- 
ing his al says his little 
girl eyed him suspiciously, and when asked if 
she did not know him, took another careful 
survey, with distrustful eyes, and then replied : 
* No, he ain’t my papa, I’ve got a better look- 
ing papa in Wisconsin.’ 





A Scotchman, having borrowed a dictiona’ 
from one of his neighbors, was asked by him 
on returning it how he liked it. " 

*I dina ken,’ he replied. ‘I have read it all 
through, but cannot say that I understand it ; 
oe @ most confused book | ever‘saw in my 

le. 


5. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—AND— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
XyThe first premium over all competitors, at the Pair 

of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic A iati 


, at the Na. 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu. 
a cturers. 








By means of a new method of Voicing known only t» 
th ives, they have ded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the ip. 

trument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 

to execute the most rapid music without blurry. 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 





THE PEDAL BA8S MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
&e. It is arranged with two manuels or banks of Keye, 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, 4 use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time use of 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is designed for parlor and private use. The constructiog 
similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manne?. Having removed to the spacious building, 51} 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

In short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to “4 Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTLRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ou, 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

r guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follow ing Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & SONS 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS, of 
T. GILBERT & CO, WOUDWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


A. W. LADD & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, cam have the rent 
¢eredited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the i vefore purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at least a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if —— were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave... 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.... 
Piano style, 5 octave..........+ 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octav: 
Piano style, carved leg.... 
Piano style, two sets of Re 









Piano style, 6 octave...... 135 
Organ Melodeon............ --200 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish. -250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon..........cees-00« 215 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. i8—ly 








E hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
were ever written.—[Youth’s Compacion. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
JESSIE: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALTER AIMWELL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cents, 


We invite parents to make a eareful examination of 
this series of books. Ihe aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; pure and healthy ip 
tone, religion bein, gnized as ibe foundation of the 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and col- 

ial in style, but carefuily avoidin: every thing like 
SLANG. To show the wide range and scope of t 
books, we invite attention to the following list of some of 





the principal subjects introduced ina single volume—the 
one just published. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 


Getting paid for‘the Know Dress and Finery. 
How.’ Beating Down the Price. 

Learning to be Misers. ‘Ihree Ways of Keeping « 

iary. 

The Grade of Honor. 

Spelling-Matches. How to Make an American 

Two Ways of Studying. Flag. 

How to be Loved and Happy. April Fooling. 

Settling a Quarrel by Refer. Laster Eggs. 
ences. Notes of Hand. 

Running in Debt. Keeping Accounts. 


GAMES AND SPORTS 1N JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of Literary Portraite. 
The Moslem Oracle. ‘he Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
Task Verses. ingtoa’s Birth-day. 


Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of whieh con- 
tains numerous illustrations. The six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series for boys and 
girls ever issued. 

7" The above may be had separately, or in setts neat! 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain av 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
9 © WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


A Lesson on Prayer. 


SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 
SKATING SACKETS, 
COASTING JACKETS, 


MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, &e. 
OAK HALL. — 


2—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love— No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No, 22 Schoel Street, 
Paice @la year. 81x corizs FoR $5, Payusnr m aP 
VANCE 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and §1,25. 








W. Hyde, & E. F. Dusen, Bangor, Agents. 
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